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See High Site Employment in Post-war Building 


Based on BLS estimates of probable volume of postwar construction, 1,840,000 
workers averaging 1,400 hours of work per year will be required on the construction site in 
the first postwar year—rising to 2,840,000 in the fourth and fifth years. 

Roughly, skilled workers will form 50 percent of the total, semiskilled 11 percent, 
unskilled 37 percent, and administrative workers 2 percent. Forecasts cover employment 
on new construction, including additions, alterations, modernization, and major repairs. 

Taking into account expected changes in materials and methods after 1940, estimated 
labor requirements in the first postwar year will be 2.5 percent below those based on 1940 
operations and, in the third and subsequent years, almost 9 percent below. 


Paid Sick Leave Under Union Agreements 


Of 5,000 current union agreements examined, 350 provided paid sick leave—three- 
fourths being in nonmanufacturing industries. Some stipulate full pay for a limited 
period, others a portion of full pay for a limited period, and a few merely supplement 
group-insurance or workmen’s compensation benefits. 

Maximum leave varies from 3 days for regular employees to 52 weeks a year for long- 
service employees. Paid sick-leave provisions are prevalent in agreements covering workers 
in the electric, water, and gas, and telephone and telegraph industries, and office and pro- 
fessional, wholesale- and retail-trade, and State, county, and municipal workers. 





FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 











Vacations With Pay on Increase in Industry 


Vacations with pay in American industry have 
become increasingly wide-spread during the past 
few years. Although the vacation movement has 
been gradually gaining in acceptance since the 
first World War, it is only in recent years that 
the practice of granting paid vacations has become 
common in many industries. 

While it is true that vacation allowances have 
been considered a prerogative of office workers 
for some time, the majority of industrial plant 
employees have gained this benefit only in the 
last few years. In manufacturing industries va- 
cation plans now apply to about nine-tenths of the 
workers in unionized plants and to three-fourths 
of those in unorganized plants. In some of the 
nonmanufacturing industries the proportions are 
even higher. 

Wide differences exist among the various vaca- 
tion plans now in operation, especially in the 
liberality of these plans as between the different 
branches of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industry. The length of the vacation ranges 
from a few days to several weeks. The right to 
any vacation with pay depends on a period of 
service with the company, which may be less 
than half a year or more than 5 years. 

Under some plans the length of vacation is 
graduated according to length of service; under 
other plans, there is a single provision for all who 
meet the minimum terms of eligibility. 

The current interest of trade-unions in vacation 
provisions is well known, and the extension of 
such provisions has assumed a prominent place 
among union objectives. During the war period, 
in which wage increases have been controlled by 
the Government, one of the most important 
benefits that a union could obtain for its members 
has been a new or more liberal vacation arrange- 
ment. The National War Labor Board has been 
deeply concerned with the subject, and its gen- 
eral policy has been to permit the establishment, 
sometimes the liberalization, of paid-vacation 
allowances. Specifically, the Board has usually 
approved vacations of one week after one year’s 
service and two weeks after five years of service. 
Its recent award in the “Basic Steel’ case is a 
notable example of this policy. 

Over 15,000 establishments and 4 million 
workers in a variety of important manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries in all sections 
of the country were covered in a study, made b 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of vacations wit 


pay. 
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In this period 66 percent of the establishments 
reporting on plant employees and 86 percent of 
those reporting on office employees allowed these 
groups of workers some vacation with pay, after 
various specified periods of service. More than 
3 million plant workers and over 430,000 office 
workers were found in these establishments, 
constituting 85 and 97 percent, respectively, of 
all such workers studied. 

Paid vacations were. more widespread and 
applied to somewhat higfr proportions of workers 
in retail trade and the other selected nonmanu- 
facturing industries that were%tudied than! in’ the 
manufacturing groups as a whole. In individual 
manufacturing industries, hoWevér, particularly 
in some branches of metalworking, equally high 
proportions of workers wege .covered: by ~pad- 
vacation plans. 

One week’s vacation after one year of service 
was the allowance most commonly provided for 
plant employees under both single and graduated- 
type plans in all industries studied. Over 60 per- 
cent of all plant workers covered by some type of 
paid-vacation plan, however, could receive a maxi- 
mum vacation of more than 1 week after meeting 
varying service requirements. Seventy-one per- 
cent a the workers covered by single-plan pro- 
visions received a week or less of paid vacation, 
generally after one year or less of service; another 
25 percent were in plants providing 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

The same type of concentration applied to 
workers covered by graduated plans, 97 percent 
being found in plants allowing a minimum of up 
to 1 week after a specified minimum service period. 
Seventy-three percent of the workers in such plants, 
however, could receive up to 2 weeks’ vacation, 
usually after longer periods of service. In two- 
thirds of the 10,000 plants granting paid vaca- 
tions the single-type plan prevailed, but the 
majority of employees covered were found in 
pero Meal having some form of graduated- 
type plan. 

Practically all the office workers studied (97 
percent of the nearly 450,000 office workers for 
whom data were available) were covered by paid- 
vacation provisions. More of these employees 
were covered by graduated than by single-type 
plans. In_ single-type-plan establishments, 63 
percent of the office employees received a 2 weeks’ 
vacation with pay, usually after 1 year of service. 
Under graduated plans the majority had 1 week 
off with pay after less than a year’s service and a 
maximum of 2 weeks after a longer period. 
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Trade Union Women Ask for Higher Standards 


Striking wartime gains in the number and im- 
portance of women in trade unions, and the 
unions’ stake in solution of their postwar problems 
were underscored at a conference called last 
month by the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, and attended by 31 women labor leaders 
in 23 international unions (AFL, CIO, and inde- 
pendent unions), the AFL and CIO headquarters, 
and the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
representing altogether about 3 million women. 

A resolution adopted stated that: “The contri- 
butions of women in every phase of our war effort 
have been recognized and have won for them a new 
role in our economy. They have willingly sacri- 
ficed long-established essential standards in order 
to make their full contribution to the war effort. 
The objectives of the Nation in the postwar period 
are to achieve an economy of full production and 
full employment. To attain these objectives it is 
recognized by labor, management, and Govern- 
ment that the standards of living of the whole 
people must be sharply raised. Fitting women 
into this program is the responsibility of our whole 
Nation and of women in particular.” 

In the legislative field, the principal recom- 
mendations called for: 

1. Curtailment, as soon as the emergency per- 
mits, of relaxation of labor standards to which the 
labor unions have wholeheartedly acceded in order 
to get maximum production during the war period. 

2. Improvement both in State labor standards 
which prior to the war had reached varying stages 
of development in different sections of the country, 
and in Federal standards which also have not 
attained optimum development. 

3. Effective administration of labor laws by 
well-organized departments of labor with ade- 
quate funds, staff, and progressive policies. 

On the nonlegislative side, recommendations 
urged: 

1. Development of means for raising wage 
standards in all woman-employing fields and the 
formation of policies designed to utilize women’s 
fullest skills and to improve their status generally. 

2. Provision of more adequate counseling and 
training facilities through the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

The women trade unionists also requested 
special cooperation from the Women’s Bureau to 
implement these objectives, and recommended a 
continuing committee of union women to consult 
with the Bureau on technical matters as related 
to union interests, preparation of essential infor- 
mation, and effective procedures. 

In opening the conference Director Frieda 
Miller said: ‘Some of you are working for the 
first time in this kind of joint enterprise. I hope 
by this means to get a free exchange of experi- 
ences, opinions, and information to enable us to 
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piece together a helpful mosaic of the best methods 
and Pes nce for meeting the needs of women 
workers, both organized and unorganized, in war 
and peace. Also we welcome suggestions as to the 
kinds of materials that the Women’s Bureau 
could furnish to further such a program. 

“One of the major concerns of the Bureau, as 
with your own groups, is to prevent at the end of 
this war a return to the old difficulties and preju- 
dices that after World War I stood in the way of 
adequate training and placement of women. Such 
stumbling blocks impeded for many years the 
utilization of women’s potential and growing 
skills and experiences as well as their participation 
both in the organized labor movement and in 
community affairs. 

“The progress in employment status, standards, 
and skills gained by women as a result of their 
magnificent response in our present work-to-win 
drive should not be allowed to slip at the close of 
the war.”’ 

A recurring theme at the conference was that 
unions feel that union protection and benefits 
are not only a woman’s problem but one related 
to safeguarding the interests of all workers. 

Chief topics of discussion were sound seniority 
systems, upgrading on the job, rate for the job, 
and good working and living conditions and 
standards. 

Union responsibilities for women’s special con- 
cerns and the companion picture of women’s 
responsibilities for participation in union activities 
were high-lighted. 

Illustrative of encouraging trends for women 
trade unionists and also of the need for their 
greater advance in unions where they had little 
if any prewar membership or status, were the 
findings presented at the conference from a 
Women’s Bureau survey of local unions in mid- 
western war plants: 

For example, the 81 AFL and CIO locals 
included reported 75,000 women members in the 
total membership of 200,000. In one-third of 
these unions women comprised one-half or more 
of the total membership. In over half of the 
locals, women have become members since the 
war began. In 63 percent, women have been on 
production only since the war. 

Efforts by unions to break down discriminatory 
practices have brought some significant results, 
the study reveals. A large number of union con- 
tracts now have equal-pay provisions. In over 
half of the locals surveyed women hold office. In 
four-fifths of the contracts women have the same 
seniority rights as men. It is significant, too, that 
in unions where women are members of bargain- 
ing, grievance, and shop committees, very few had 
separate male and female seniority provisions in 
the union contract. 











The 31 delegates attending the conference came 
from unions connected with war production and 
from those in which women have for years been a 
large and influential part of the membership. The 
group reflected a variety of regional interests, 
coming from Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, Jersey City, Lawrence (Mass.), Milwaukee, 
Newark, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Reading (Pa.), Sioux City (Lowa), St. Louis, 
Wilmington (N. C.). 

These women leaders belong to unions in the 
following industries: Automobile, aircraft, bakery 
and confectionery, bookbinding, chemical, elec- 
trical, farm equipment, food, garment, glove, 
hosiery, hats and millinery, hotel and restaurant, 
laundry, packing-house, retail and wholesale 
trade, shipbuilding, shoe, steel, telephone, textile, 
tobacco; also to unions of railway and steamship 
clerks, and of office and professional workers. 

Women comprise about one-third of the total 
membership of the larger international unions 
represented at the conference for which data on 
number of women members were available. Of 
all these unions, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers (AFL) is estimated to have the highest 
proportion of women, or three-fourths of its 
membership. 

Though the United Automobile, Aircraft, and 


Women in Demand as 


Women specialists in occupational therapy, 
working under the direction of physicians, are 
helping injured soldiers to recover physically and 
mentally from disease or injury by teaching them 
to exercise their muscles and occupy their minds 
with a variety of activities, primarily handicraft. 
As it has become clear that 97 percent of the war- 
wounded men will live but that many of them 
will be permanently disabled, persons trained to 
give the kind of therapy that occupational activi- 
tives supply are increasingly in demand. 

The need for them will continue for a long time 
in hospitals caring for veterans. Late in 1944 
more than 400,000 wounded had been reported, 
large numbers of whom will be aided by such 
treatment. Occupaticnal therapy is especially 
important with patients suffering from mental 
illness, burns, or orthopedic injuries. 

Equally valuable is treatment to help restore 
industrially injured workers to usefulness. In 
1943 nearly 2% million persons were disabled by 
work injuries, and 110,000 of them were left with 
some permanent impairment. In addition is the 
increasing use of occupational therapy in tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums and children’s hospitals, and 
there is a growing recognition of its value in 
speeding the recovery of convalescents in general 
hospitals. 

According to a recent study by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, 
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Agricultural Implement Workers (CIO) estimates 
women to constitute not quite a third of its whole 
membership of 1,100,000, the women total about 


350,000—a larger number than in any other union. 

The next largest number of women was reported 
for the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers (C1QO), in which the 280,000 women are 
40 percent of the total 700,000 workers. 

Important in the line-up of the estimated pro- 
portions of women are: United Textile Workers 
(AFL), with over three-fifths of its membership 
women; Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO), 
and Food and Tobacco Workers (CIO), each with 
women forming about a half; followed by the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers (AFL), and 
the National Federation of Telephone Workers 
with the proportion of women falling between 44 
and 49 percent; the Textile Workers Union (CIO) 
(including hosiery), with women constituting 
around two-fifths. 

Women account for a fourth of the members in 
the United Packinghouse Workers (CIO), over a 
fifth of the United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers (CIO) membership, 12 percent in the 
United Steelworkers (CIO), and a tenth in the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), and in the International Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO). 


Occupational Therapists 


about 99 percent of all occupational therapists are 
women. For success and advancement in this 
type of work, interest in serving individuals is 
emphasized as being more important than out- 
standing skill in a single art or craft. Liking to 
work with one’s hands, judgment, resourcefulness 
in dealing with unpredictable situations, and 
ability to plan and execute a program are other 
characteristics of successful occupational thera- 
pists. 

During World War | this type of service was 
newly emerging. Some of the specialists then 
employed by the Army formed an organization in 
1917 that later became the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. In 1932, when this group 
held its first official registration, 318 were listed; 
by 1940 the number had grown to 990, and it is 
probable that an additional 500 to 1,000 persons 
were practicing but not registered. At that time 
only 50 men were registered, but more have become 
interested recently, since there has been a trend 
toward prevocational and industrial therapy. All 
told, some 2,200 occupational therapists (about 
1,880 full-time and 350 part-time) were employed 
in hospitals of all types reporting to the American 
Medical Association in 1941. 

There will be no lack of openings for occupa- 
tional therapists after the war. Almost all work 
done in the past has been in hospitals and institu- 
tions, but recently there has been a trend toward 
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the development of community workshops to 
which those who need occupational therapy may 
go from their homes or places of employment. 
Some of these workshops have visiting therapists 
who work with home-bound patients. 

Even during the depression approved schools 
always had more calls for graduates than they 
could fill, and long before the war the demand was 
increasing faster than the supply. To this was 
added the need brought about by the war, with 
the Army asking for 300 occupational therapists 
by July 1944, and 750 by July 1945. At the same 
time the Veterans’ Administration began to pre- 
pare for the anticipated increase in its load. 

To meet these demands, new training facilities 
have been necessary. By 1944 the American 
Medical Association reported 12 schools on its 
approved list compared with 5 before Pearl Har- 
bor, and other schools have been opened that will 
soon be eligible for approval. With these schools 
still unable to meet the need, the War Manpower 
Commission and several of the approved schools 
agreed in 1944 on a concentrated 12-month course 
for college graduates with a major in fine arts (or 
for graduates of a school in fine, industrial, or 
applied arts) who already possessed three basic 
skills useful in occupational therapy (for example, 
sculpture, pottery, woodwork). 


The American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion estimated last year that 880 therapists would 
complete their training in 1945, four times the 
number graduating in the previous year. In 1944 
the Army worked out an emergency course where- 
by selected college graduates may take an inten- 
sive 4-months’ training in an approved school at 
Government expense, followed by 8 months of 
practice training in Army general hospitals. The 
Navy has commissioned registered occupational 
therapists in the WAVES, and under their super- 
vision enlisted personnel are being trained to serve 
as qualified assistants. 

Aside from the expanding need for the practice 
of occupational therapy, there is a lack of teaching 
and administrative personnel in this relatively 
new field. Almost no research and little technical 
writing has been done by occupational therapists 
themselves, though the demand for research 
studies has increased as the raw material for such 
studies has accumulated out of the experience of 
the quarter-century in which occupational therapy 
has been recognized as a distinct occupation. 
Here lies another postwar field that experienced 
occupational therapists can explore while their 
places in the practicing ranks are taken by 
younger, more recently trained, but less ex- 
perienced women. 


Employment and Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 37,998,000 in March 
1945, a decrease of 727,000 since March 1944. 
The armed forces had a net increase of 1% million 
during this same one-year period. Over the 
month, employment increased 62,000, all but two 
industry divisions contributing to this gain. 
The largest February-March increase, 68,000, was 
in trade, brought about by retail buying for 
Easter. 

MANUFACTURING 


The total number of wage earners in all manu- 
facturing industries declined by 131,000 between 
February and March. Most of this decline was 
concentraied in war production plants which have 
either completed their contracts or have had them 
curtailed. 

Seven of the nine major groups comprising the 
durable-goods group contributed to the over-all 
decline of 98,000. The transportation equipment 
group alone accounted for 62,000 of this drop, 
while the iron and steel, machinery, and auto- 
mobile groups each reported employment declines 
of 10,000 or over. The only sizeable increase, 
6,000 wage earners, was in the nonferrous metals 
group. To meet increased production needs, 
aluminum plants added workers to their pay rolls 
during March. 

Wage-earner employment in the nondurable 
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goods group declined by 33,000. The largest 
decreases were reported by the food and textile- 
mill products groups. Seasonal lay-offs accom- 
panied by a continued shortage of hogs accounted 
for the drop of 19,000 in the food group. The 
loss of 10,000 workers in the textile-mill products 
group partly reflects the return of transient 
workers to farms and the difficulty in hiring 
replacements at a relatively low rate of pay. 
Average weekly earnings for all manufacturing 
was $47.43 in February, only slightly below the 
January level, but around 4% percent above that 
of one year ago. Earnings in the durable-goods 
group averaged $53.39, a decrease of 19 cents over 
the month; while that in the nondurable group 
was $38.71, an increase of 8 cents over.January. 
Since February 1944, weekly earnings in the 
durable group have increased by about $2 and 
those in the nondurable group by about $2.40. 


MINING 


Anthracite miners averaged $48.68 per week 
while bituminous miners earned $54.08. An 
increase of nearly $4 in weekly earnings for 
anthracite workers reflects resumption of full- 
scale operations after observance of New Year’s 
Holiday. Earnings of bituminous miners, who 
received overtime pay for work on January 1, 
fell slightly in February. 








Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry groups 





[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final 1942 and preliminary 1943 data] 
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Employment in Regular Federal Services and in Government 
Corporations, January and February 1945 ' 


{In secamentn. 




















| 
Service | March 1945 | ey 

Total____. . 3, 557.5 ai 3, 500.5 
Executive ?_........... ‘ 3, 514.8 | 3, 457.2 
War agencies = 2, 644.2 | 2, 609. 5 
Continental United States 2, 064.8 2, 057.4 
Outside continental United States. 579. 4 | 552. 1 
Other agencies : _ 870.6 | $47.7 
Continental United States... } 854.1 | 831.4 
Outside continental United States... 16.5 | 16.3 
Ss bl han santaeulibiaidae 2.6 | 2.6 
Legislative a . | 6.3 | 6.6 
Government corporations _ Seite ns - 33.8 | 34.1 








1 Data are preliminary. 

2 Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included 
under shipbuilding, and employees on force-account construction who are 
also included under construction. 

3 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and banks of the Farm Credit Administration who are paid 
out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. Data for 
other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction employment—In March 1945 site 
employment on construction projects increased 
38,300, of which 15,300 was on projects financed 


Estimated employment and pay rolls on construction within 
continental United States, March 1945 


[In thousands] 























’ | E ye | 
Type of project E — Pay rolls 
New construction, total ? ‘ail 720. 5 () 
At the construction site ; 609. 1 () 
Federal projects ¢___. ‘ 201.4 | $43, 098 
irports._..._- . 6.4 980 
Buildings. - ; 150. 1 33, 079 
Residential | 10.9 | 2, 465 
Nonresidential § 139. 2 30, = 
Electrification ____- } 3 
Reclamation. - - .-| 6.7 1, 542 
River, harbor, and flood control | 15.4 2, 97: 
Streets and highways _-. 6.1 1,074 
Water and sewer systems | 3.7 AS4 
Miscellaneous. ___- 12.7 2, 837 
Non-Federal gotetts ‘ | 407.7 () 
Buildings. - . . 215.3 | 50, 596 
Residential._____ | 63.9 (3) 
Nonresidential ¢. | 151.4 (3) 
Farm dwellings and service buildings | 62.1 @) 
Public utilities __- 100.8 (3) 
Streets and highways | 15.6 (3) 
State __. 6.0 | @) 
County and aay 9.6 | () 
Miscellaneous 13.9 | @) 
Other 111.4 |} (@) 
ae. hy of State roads 85.0 | () 
! Preliminary. 


? Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged 
on new construction, additions, and alterations, and on repair work of the 
type usually covered by building permits. The construction figure included 
in the Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees 
of construction contractors and on Federal force-account and excludes force- 
— workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and private 

rms. 

3 Data not available. 

‘Includes 18,768 force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal 
Government, and their pay rolls of $3,678,100. These employees are also 
included under the Federal executive service; all other workers were employed 
by contractors and subcontractors. 

‘Includes 13,215 employees and $2,824,800 pay rolls for Defense Plant 
Con ration (RFC) projects. 

neludes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees 
of ‘a trades contractors, such as bench sheet-metal workeys, etc., and 
site employees engaged on projects which, for security reason§, cannot be 
shown above. 

1’ Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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wholly or partially from Federal funds, and 23,000 
was on non-Federally financed projects. 

Of the non-Federal increase, 18,900 represented 
seasonal ‘activity on the construction of farm 
dwellings and service buildings; 8,000 of the in- 
crease was on public utilities, and 2,800 on the 
construction of State, county, and municipal 
streets and roads. Although employment on 
nonresidential buildings increased slightly in 
March 1945, this was more than offset by a decline 
of 7,900 on residential buildings. 

Increases on Federally financed projects were 
confined to nonresidential buildings, and to river, 
harbor, and flood control projects. The latter 
represented a seasonal movement, whereas the 
former was the result of the construction of new 
plant facilities for the manufacture of rockets and 
other types of ordnance. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Employment on shipbuilding and repair.—The 
decline of employment on the Federal shipbuild- 
ing and repair program occurred at a rate of ap- 
proximately 21,300 a month from January 1944 
through January 1945. This rate has more than 
doubled in February and March 1945. The de- 
cline amounted to 45,200 in February and to 
56,700 in March. 

In spite of the employment declines in 1944, 
pay rolls fluctuated within very narrow limits, 
their level being maintained partially by new 
zone agreements in May and September, in the 
Great Lakes and Gulf regions respectively. In 
February and March 1945, however, pay rolls 
dropped $37,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

The gradual completion of shipbuilding con- 
tracts and the letting of few new ones are respon- 
sible for the employment and pay-roll declines in 
the private shipyards. Employment and pay 
rolls of the navy yards have been maintained at 
approximately the same level since mid-1943 by 
the substitution of repair work for new con- 
struction. 


Total employment and pay rolls in United States navy yards 
and private shipyards within continental United States, 
by shipbuilding region March 1945 ' 


{In thousands] 


Shipbuilding region — Pay rolls 
| , 

All regions. . . . 1, 344.1 $363, 509 
U.S. navy yards ? $27.1 88, 068 
Private shipyards | 1,017.0 275, 438 

North Atlantic | 506. 0 143, 323 

South Atlantic 120.0 30, 698 

Gulf 165.1 43, 503 

Pacific... 166.4 . 

Great Lakes 18.3 

Inland... : ‘ 38.3 








1 Preliminary 
4 Includes all navy yards constructing or repairing ships, including the 
Curtis Bay,(Md.) Coast Guard yard. 





Cost of Living, March 1945 


Retail prices for the goods and services impor- 
tant in the city family’s budget declined slightly 
(0.1 percent) on the average between mid- 
February and mid-March. Lower food prices, 
due chiefly to the large seasonal decrease in egg 
prices, more than offset advances for clothing, 
housefurnishings and some of the services. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living 
index for March 15, 1945 is 126.8 percent of the 
1935-39 average, and is 2.4 percent above the 
level of a year ago. 

The average cost for all foods other than eggs 
rose 0.1 percent; including eggs, average food 
costs declined 0.4 percent over the month. All 
of the major groups except eggs were higher in 
price or remained unchanged. Meats rose 0.1 
percent on the average, principally because of 
increases in prices of lamb and chicken. The 
scarcity of meats in retail stores, however, was 
more acute than in preceding months; over 40 
percent of the stores surveyed had no beef and 
more than 60 percent no pork or veal when 
Bureau of Labor Statistics field agents visited 
stores to collect March prices. 

The average cost for fresh fruits and vegetables 
rose 0.4 percent over the month with seasonally 
higher prices for apples, oranges, sweetpotatoes, 
and lettuce. White potato prices advanced with 
the appearance of new potatoes in some cities and 
as ceilings on the Southern Florida crops were 
adjusted upward late in February to reflect the 
historical differentials on potatoes from that 
section. 

Clothing prices moved up 0.3 percent on the 
average over the month, reflecting the continuing 
shortages of low cost apparel. Stocks of wool 
clothing in retail stores in March were reported 
to the Bureau’s agents to be at the lowest level 
since the beginning of the war, as the major por- 
tion of wool yarns was earmarked for military 
orders. An informal policy of limiting sales of 
scarce items of clothing has been instituted by 
many retail stores. There were some decreases 
reported for the limited quantities of cotton 
clothing produced under WPB-OPA programs. 
Of the goods produced under this program, men’s 
percale dress shirts were lower in price in practi- 
cally all of the cities surveyed; men’s shorts and 
women’s percale housedresses were lower in a 
few cities. 

Housefurnishings costs advanced 0.3 percent 
between February 15 and March 15. Prices of 
pre-war quality living room suites and sofa beds, 
now being produced, were generally higher than 
when production was suspended in 1942 because 
of the scarcity of lower-priced coverings. Short- 
ages were reported for lower-priced bedroom and 
dining room furniture, dinnerware, wool rugs, 
sheets and towels. 


Rents remained stable on the average, but the 
housing shortage continues to be acute in many 
cities. 

Average fuel, electricity and ice charges showed 
no change over the month ending March 15. 

The cost of miscellaneous goods and services 
increased 0.2 percent in the month ending March 
15. Costs of medical care rose in some cities as 
increases in fees were reported by doctors, den- 
tists, optometrists, and hospitals. Prices for pipe 
tobacco were higher, and lower-priced cigars 
became generally unavailable. 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as of 
Mar. 15, 
1945 Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, Aug. 15, 
(1935 1945 to 1944 to 1939 to 
39 = 100) Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1945 1945 1945 


Average: Large city 126.8 —O. +2.4 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo__ 
New York_-- 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantie: 
Baltimore _.- 
Savannah 
Washington, 

North Central: 
Chicago- 
Cincinnati . § 0. 
Cleveland . 0 
Detroit 27. ; 0. $ 
Kansas City : 5. 0 
Minneapolis 23. 0. 
ee eee 24. § —0. 

South Central: 
Birmingham - 130. 3 | 0. 
Houston__-_- dae 124. 8 | 0 

Western: 
Denver ; . 126. +0. 
Los Angeles ; 129. : +0. - 
San Francisco. - -- 131. +0. ¢ 
Seattle ___- 131. +(), £ 
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The BLS index indicates average changes in retail 
prices of selected goods, rents and services, bought by 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent 
of the expenditures of families who had incomes ranging 
from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods and forced changes in housing 
and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs” 
that is in the total amount families spend for living. In- 
come taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 

For a description of the methods used in computing the 
index, ask for ‘‘Description of the Cost of Living Index of 
the Bureag: of Labor Statisties.’”’ For an appraisal of the 
factors enumerated above, see the report of the President’s 
Com mittee on the Cost of Living, November 17, 1944. 
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